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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

EDWARD VIT. 

In international law, forms of government are indifferent and the 
possession of sovereignty is the requisite of statehood; independence and 
equality its corollary. An empire becomes a republic or a republic is 
converted into an empire without affecting the international personality 
of the state; the president changes, the emperor passes away, but the 
state whereof he is the organ undergoes no perceptible change in inter- 
national law. International relations as distinct from the legal nature of 
the state are profoundly affected by the change of rulers and the acces- 
sion of one monarch or the death of another is often an international 
event of the utmost significance. 

The death of Edward VII has plunged the vast British Empire into 
mourning and the expressions of grief, sympathy and regret are not con- 



